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THE ORGANIZATION OF TRUTH. 

JOHN WRIGHT BTJCKHAM. 

THE movement of modern philosophy is revealing, 
with increasing clearness, the need of appraisal and 
organization in the realm of truth. The relations and 
perspectives of truth have heen neglected as beside its 
increasing accumulations. It is here that we have missed 
our way. All truths have been reduced to a common 
denominator — correspondence with reality. But the 
content of truth exceeds this common denominator. "We 
need organization, not reduction. Unless we can find 
and preserve an inherent and universal order and hier- 
archy of truths, we shall be tossed about between truths 
which we have discovered but cannot correlate until we 
are crushed among them. What we call half-truths — 
by which we mean ill-adjusted truths — wreck our lives. 
We wander in a maze and cannot find ourselves amid 
the myriad discoveries which we have made but cannot 
master. Dirt has been called matter misplaced. Error 
is often simply truth misplaced. The pressing problem 
is, How shall we organize truth? How shall we learn 
the secret of its proportions, values, adjustments, so that 
we may know how to regard and relate truth, how to 
master and not be mastered by knowledge? 

No valid organization of truth can be made until we 
can agree upon some solar center, some supreme and 
regulative reality by reference to which to relate and 
appraise truth. Can we find such a touchstone? 

In an exceedingly penetrative passage in the second 
book of his "Microcosmos," Lotze makes some note- 
worthy statements concerning what he calls the "world 
of values" which have led to important results. "Our 
varying judgments of life," he says, "have never been 
able to shake the belief that in its feeling for the value 
of things, and their relations, our reason possesses as 
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genuine a revelation as, in the principles of logical in- 
vestigation, it has an indispensable instrument of ex- 
perience." 1 

It is as suggestive as it is surprising to find Lotze 
speaking of feeling (Gefuhl) as a possession of reason. 
"Even the simplest and apparently driest notions," he 
observes, "are never quite destitute of this attendant 
feeling; we cannot grasp the conception of unity with- 
out experiencing a pleasant satisfaction that is part of 
its content, or that of antagonism without participating 
in the pain of conflicting opposition." Yet Lotze recog- 
nizes the colorlessness of the feeling attending the opera- 
tions of "an uninterested understanding" as contrasted 
with "the inspirations of a reason appreciative of worth 
that rejects even the thinkable so long as it is only think- 
able and does not besides, by the inherent excellence 
of its content, win recognition of its worth in the world. ' ' 

This appreciation of values as a kind of feeling — if 
one chooses to apply this very inadequate term to it — 
has very little to do with pure ratiocination, the mere 
logical process. It is in the insights of the intuitive rea- 
son, of moral judgment, that it asserts itself most 
strongly. To perceive a great truth truly involves a 
warm feeling, an inspiration, an appreciation of its su- 
preme worth not only to the individual, but to all minds. 

It would be an exaggerated estimate of Lotze 's serv- 
ice to philosophy to attribute to him the discovery of the 
principle of truth-values. That principle has been 
operative in philosophy from Plato downward. "Truth 
in so far as it is good and useful," was the pursuit of 
Stoicism. All the ethical philosophies have been 
grounded in this principle, notably Kantianism. Yet on 
the whole, philosophy has failed to give open and ade- 
quate recognition to value as a prime factor in truth. 
Eeason has been too generally represented as a cold, in- 
different, truth indicator, unerring and unconcerned, 

1 See Book II, Chapter V. 
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knowing truth simply as truth, without distinction or 
degree. The times have long been ripening for a revolt 
against this absolutism of intellect, both in philosophy 
and in theology. When, therefore, Lotze so cogently 
presented the principle of truth-values, it is no wonder 
that it took ready root and developed into the move- 
ment which has become the most characteristic in mod- 
ern theology — Bitschlianism. In philosophy the corre- 
sponding movement is pragmatism. Pragmatism, though 
it has no immediate connection with Lotze, springs from 
the same dissatisfaction with intellectualism, the same 
determination to get nearer the heart of reality, to put 
the finger closer to the pulse of life. 

It would be interesting to draw a parallel between 
Ritschlianism and pragmatism. They agree in pouring 
contumely upon metaphysics as the source of all our 
woes, in holding up to scorn that speculative tendency 
which has ridden with so loose a rein through all the 
fields of being and not-being, the actual and the possible, 
the comprehensible and the incomprehensible. For 
Ritschlianism, as for pragmatism, the absolute is the 
prince of bogies. To aim at anything like finality is 
to commit the unpardonable sin. To indulge in specu- 
lation is as vain as to study the pavement while the 
procession is moving. In this common disdain for 
theory, pragmatism and Ritschlianism join hands. 

They are at one, too, in their rejection of universal 
standards and their appeal to individual experience, the 
sense of value, significance, immediacy. Not that either 
is avowedly individualistic; indeed both emphasize 
social values rather than individual. Yet the only test 
of social values which either offers is that of a consensus 
of individuals. And that consensus is at most sug- 
gestive, so that the individual who disagrees with his 
fellows has as good cause to regard his own judgment 
as true as they to regard theirs as true. 

But when it comes to the kind of values that pragma- 
tism and Ritschlianism respectively emphasize and ad- 
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voeate, there is a distinct cleavage. Pragmatism places 
all human interests upon a single level and pro- 
nounces that to be true which is workable, and thus 
worthful, in any sphere of activity. A man is perfectly 
justified in making the world of sensation the chief fact 
of existence if he so chooses, and there is no ground for 
arguing with him that he has made a mistake. But the 
Ritschlian, on the other hand, although he, too, has no 
consistent ground upon which to uphold his cause, is 
nevertheless convinced and anxious to convince others 
that the real values of life lie in the realm of the ethical 
and religious. Why it is so, the Ritschlian refuses to 
consider, — that he regards as a mere matter of theory as 
useless as it is impossible, — but he is as sure that the prag- 
taiatist who does not happen to care for religious values, 
is wrong as he is that the rationalist, who tries to prove 
that religion is true, is wrong. Thus the two schools 
agree much and differ much. They play the same prelude 
and much the same interlude, but the postludes are in 
different keys. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate the often- 
pointed-out wantage of pragmatism which is also that 
of Ritschlianism, namely, a standard of values, without 
which value is a mere will-o'-the-wisp, an empty phan- 
tom. Without a universal, eternal principle of valua- 
tion, which holds wherever there are moral intelligences, 
there can be no such thing as value in any sense that is 
worth the name. Thus we are brought back by the in- 
evitable but kindly grasp of Reason, that will not let us 
go, and made to realize that, wander as we may, we are 
encompassed by a great, beneficent, rational order, 
around us, above us, within us. In other words, — as 
true philosophy, from Plato to Professor Royce, has per- 
ceived, — this is a Logos-world. 2 Consequently Value is a 
rational, not an empirical, judgment. 

The principle of the primacy of Value dethrones 

s See "The Spirit of Modern Philosophy," p. 469. 
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Eeality as the main truth-criterion and restores the Pla- 
tonic supremacy of the Good. Not that the Good is not 
also the Eeal, but it is the Real just because it is the 
Good. In coming back to the Good, however, as the 
highest truth, we are returning to it in a new light and 
with a far truer understanding of its nature. The Good 
is now seen no longer as impersonal, no longer as an 
abstraction, but as distinctly and wholly personal. 

The lack of a clear recognition of the personality of 
Good was, perhaps, the chief defect of Platonism, open- 
ing the way for the errors and extravagancies of Neo- 
platonism. Plato saw that the Good is supreme, but he 
did not clearly grasp its personal character. And all 
through the history of ethics and philosophy, there has 
been a tendency to confuse goodness with impersonal 
qualities, as if there were something in common between 
a good house, or a good umbrella, or a good piece of 
meat, and a good man. It is only by metaphor, and be- 
cause of our disposition to interpret everything in the 
light of our own consciousness, that goodness can be 
predicated of an impersonal object. But because this 
habit, in itself entirely natural and right, has passed 
over, uncritically, into ethics and philosophy, the real 
character of the Good has been partially obscured. 

Goodness can only be voluntary. There can be no 
true good except as there is reason and will. Nor can 
reason and will, regarded as abstract powers, constitute 
or effect goodness. It is only in that vital, indescribable 
fusion of the powers and qualities which we call per- 
sonality that the truly Good consists and acts. It is this 
truth of the supreme reality and worth of personality 
that we are finding to be the master light of all our see- 
ing. Philosophy is as a merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls until this pearl of great price is found. 

The summum bonum is Personality. That only can be 
good which is personal. And that only can be true, in the 
highest sense, which is good, that is, personal. Here, then, 
in personality we have found the touchstone of truth. 
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If it be asked how we know this, the appeal can only be 
made, as has been said, to the sense of values as trust- 
worthy and decisive. 

But what, then, is this sense of values? Has Lotze 
given it its due account when he describes it as a "feel- 
ing," a "pleasant satisfaction"? Is not the sense of 
values more than this? Does it not consist rather in a 
direct, rational act, — the intelligent affirmation of a spirit, 
a person, of that which he sees, either immediately or 
upon reflection, to be eternally good? And is not the 
"feeling" that attends this recognition, and is part of it, 
simply that accompaniment and attestation of right 
recognition which moves a person? The sense of values, 
in other words, is the rational self-attesting recognition 
by a person of himself and others as persons, of his 
relations to them, and of the external world as an instru- 
ment and expression of those personal relations, accom- 
panied by that sense of approval or satisfaction which 
belongs to such recognition. 

It is in this recognition of reality as personal, of truth 
as inhering in personal relations and therefore as in- 
volving values, that .we find a basis for that insistence 
upon the integrity of selfhood, the whole and undivided 
self, which is so marked a trait in modern philosophy. 
"When reason and will, for example, are regarded, not as 
impersonal automata, but as inseparable activities of a 
single self, we see how futile is the effort to exalt one at the 
expense of the other. If, with Thomas Hill Green, we 
define will as "an effort (or capacity for such effort) on 
the part of a self-conscious subject to satisfy itself, ' ' and 
reason as "the capacity on the part of such a subject to 
conceive a better state of itself as an end to be attained 
by action," then we may go on with the same writer to 
recognize that "the error which lies in the treatment of 
reason and will as separate faculties -we may correct by 
bearing in mind that it is one and the same self of which 
reason and will are alike capacities, that in every moral 
action good or bad, each capacity is exerted as much as 
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the other, and that every step forward in the self-realiza- 
tion of the divine principle in man involves an act of the 
will no less than reason, not merely a conception of possi- 
ble good for man, but the adoption by some man or men 
of the good as his or theirs." 3 

When we approach the task of the organization of truth 
upon the principle of values inhering in personality, we 
perceive at once that truth which has to do with moral 
and spiritual relations, takes immediate precedence of all 
other. The well-being of persons depends, first of all and 
most of all, upon the right knowing and the right doing 
of personal obligations. What do I owe to myself, to 
other selves, to the Supreme Self? — that is what con- 
cerns me most, namely, ethics. Of course, that requires 
that I know them and myself as spirits, persons; it in- 
volves spiritual knowledge. All the truth concerning the 
world about us that has been garnered in all the ages, is 
as nothing compared with this. To recognize God and 
men as persons and to -live with them as such — that is 
indeed the highest of all truth and wisdom. It is the 
first and second great commandments. This is the realm 
both of law and of poetry, of I ought and I may, of love 
and of freedom, of. "truths that never can be proved" 
and yet are the most sure and basal of all — selfhood, 
faith, right, goodness, God. 

But although moral and spiritual truth is central and 
supreme, it is not all of truth. Human persons live in a 
world of sense and force, of deed and of danger, and their 
personal conduct and relations are closely bound up with 
correlations and adjustments to natural environment. 
Personality, in its expression and development, is vitally 
concerned with the use and control of the body and of 
that remoter body that comes within the wider compass 
of the senses and the imagination. There is a truth of 
doing things, or relating ourselves rightly and efficiently 
to that outer world that offers itself as the medium and in- 

8 "Prolegomena to Ethics," Chapter on "Good and Moral Good." 
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strument of personality, and this truth is of next greatest 
value to moral truth, namely practical truth. It is this 
order of truth that pragmatism has helped to bring to the 
front, — working truth. Only, pragmatism has carried its 
principle far beyond its legitimate bounds. Under the 
dominion and slavery of his environment man can never 
be himself. He must rise and gain the mastery of the 
physical world, he must know how to do things and con- 
trol physical forces before he can reach his highest self- 
hood. The instinct that prompts men to action is a true 
instinct, and the truth that they gain by action is real 
truth, though it has to do externally only with a transient 
order. All the great material enterprises, as well as the 
lesser individual conquests of nature, are based upon this 
kind of truth. Not that they are of any worth in them- 
selves, save as they give scope and range to personality, 
but in that respect, applied science finds its valuation. 
The truths of applied science are of genuine worth be- 
cause they promote better conditions of living and so 
serve personality. 

There is another order of truth that has often been 
put in advance of practical truth but really ranks below 
it, namely intellectual truth, or theoretical truth. In put- 
ting theoretical truth below practical, I am not saying 
that it is not real and essential truth, but that it is of less 
value. The deed ever outranks the theory. Theory is 
for practice, not practice for theory. The theory of re- 
ligion, or theology, and the theory of morals, or ethics, 
have a vital place and office of their own, but it is second- 
ary,^not primary. So in the realm of science; pure sci- 
ence is for applied science, and not vice versa. It is 
greater to dig a canal than to demonstrate a theorem. 
Pure mathematics has its own place and value, but it is 
not nearly so important as to make the right change. 
Theory, to be sure, often seems superior to practice, es- 
pecially when it detaches itself from practice and floats 
away into an expansive cloud that fills the sky; but its 
detachment from life is its weakness, not its might. It 
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will be objected to this appraisal of theory and practice, 
that animals can do things, take care of themselves, ad- 
just themselves to their environment, in a word that they 
have practical understanding, yet they cannot theorize. 
But this fact does not invalidate practical truth, it simply 
indicates that the range of truth in the animal mind is 
limited. It is not so much in the lack of the intellectual 
faculty, the power to theorize, that the animal is inferior 
to man, as in the lack of power to idealise, that is, to recog- 
nize personal realities and relations. Idealizing is very 
different from, and far above, theorizing. It is no less 
than the discerning of those personal, or spiritual mean- 
ings which inhere in all things as related to person- 
ality. It is because practical truth is on the whole 
nearer to personality than theoretical, that it exceeds it in 
value. 

This division of truth into personal, practical, and 
theoretical truths does not imply their separation. The 
attempt to separate them is just as prolific of confusion as 
is the ignoring of their distinctions and valuations. The 
unity of personality demands the unification of life in all 
its phases. To scorn theoretical truth in the interest of 
practical, or practical, and theoretical truth in the inter- 
est of spiritual and moral, is to create a false and dis- 
astrous schism. It will not do for the spiritual to say to 
the practical, ''I have no need of thee," nor for the prac- 
tical to say to the theoretical, "I have no need of thee." 
That is the danger to be avoided on the one hand ; yet it 
is no greater than the opposite danger with which this 
paper is concerned, of confusing those value-distinc- 
tions of truth which make up its unity. It is here 
chiefly, I repeat, that we have gone astray — through 
lack of the full recognition of the true truth-criterion, 
personality. 

Two things remain to be said, lest the whole purpose 
and attitude of this paper be misunderstood. First, by 
personality is not meant individuality, — that purely ego- 
istic, incidental concourse of qualities in each man, which 
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gives him his particularity, — but rather that universal 
moral selfhood which underlies his racial individuality 
and constitutes him a unique yet universal, eternal person. 
Second, it needs repeated emphasis that such a conception 
of personality and of the truth-values growing out of it, 
implies a rational idealism. The fundamental values are 
not empirical values, but ideal. The very recognition of 
values is a rational act. The standard of values is not 
a shifting, but an eternal standard. The concrete appli- 
cation of this standard may wait upon the judgment of 
experience and life, but the large principles of truth-valu- 
ation are the same in all ages, because they rest upon that 
recognition of the central worth and reality of personality 
which has been implicit in all human life and thought, 
but which is now becoming increasingly explicit, to the 
clarification of our confused philosophies and practices. 

John "Wright Buckham. 

Pacific Theological Seminary. 



ETHICS AND POLITICS. 

R. M. MacIvee. 

"TT is not, perhaps, the same thing in every case to 
■*■ be a good man and to be a good citizen." 1 In this 
tentative form Aristotle gave expression to a doubt which 
has often been echoed since his day, alike in philosophic 
thought and popular representation. Thinkers and 
statesmen alike have declared that the laws of ethics not 
only do not coincide, but sometimes must actually con- 
flict with the principles of politics. 2 And yet to accept 



'Aristotle, "Ethica Nichomachea," V, 2, 11. 

"Lord Acton, in his introduction to Mr. Burd's edition of "The Prince," 
collected a remarkable number of representative opinions bearing out the 

above statement. 



